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triangles of human af- 
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CurisTiAN Brinton is a_ native of 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of Haverford 
College, and prepared himself for his life 
work as an art critic by study in the 
universities and art galleries of Europe. 
He has been from the beginning identi- 
fied with the efforts of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation toward making 
the art of the North known in this 
country. He was editor of the catalogue 
for the Scandinavian Art Exhibition in 
1912-13 and is author of the Introduc- 
tion to the Foundation’s imposing Mono- 
He has been 
several times a contributor to the Re- 


GRAPH Scandinavian Art. 
view. Dr. Brinton’s interest has by no 
means been confined to Northern art, 
He has been author of the 


catalogues for many of the most impor- 


however. 


tant exhibitions of European art held in 
this country, such as those of Zuloaga, 
Boris Anisfeld, Prince Troubetzky, Ivan 
Mestrovic and others. By his books pub- 


lished in Germany and France he has 
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moreover furthered the appreciation of 


American art abroad. 


Grora Nyaaarp will be remembered 
by readers of the Review for his charm- 
ing article on the new church bells of 
Slesvig “Beating Cannon into’ Church 
Bells” which appeared in our last April 
number. He is editor of the magazine 
Skénvirke devoted to the decorative arts, 
and is author of books on the Danish 
poets Aarestrup, Jacobsen, Ewald, and 


others. 


Siaurp Scuvuttz is a young art critic, 
a contributor to various Danish papers. 
He arranged the Danish exhibition in 
Leipzig in 1926-27. 


J. Bronpstep is a curator at the Na- 
tional Museum in Copenhagen and an 
authority on Denmark’s prehistoric past. 
His next contribution to the Review will 
describe the boat discovered at Als, con- 
sidered the oldest in the Scandinavian 
North. 


ROUTE OF THE EXHIBITION 


The Danish National Exhibition of 
Applied Art, Paintings, and Sculpture, 
which opened in the Brooklyn Museum 
November 14, continued there till the 
end of December. 

From Brooklyn the major part of the 
Exhibition was sent on a tour of the 
country. The months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April will be divided 
among the Rochester Museum, the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo. 

During May the Exhibition will be 


shown in the Chicago Art Institute, dur- 


ing June in the Milwaukee Art Museum, 
and during July in the City Art Museum 


in St. Louis. 


The tour is expected to include also 
Omaha, Denver, and Los Angeles. It 
will end in San Francisco, where the 
exhibits will be shipped, to be sent home 
to Denmark via the Panama Canal. 

Samples from the major Exhibition 
will be selected for a smaller exhibition 
which will be shown in the Art Centre 
in New York and afterwards in Worces- 
ter, Providence, and other New England 


cities. 
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Danish Painting 
A propos of the Exhibition 
By CuristTIAN Brinton 


¢¢ ALL THAT is good is a heritage; all else is imperfect—is but 

a beginning,” was one of the contentions of the luminous 

Nietzsche, whose aphorisms were not infrequently like veri- 
table bolts from the blue. That Nietzsche’s observation is applicable 
alike to Danish painting, and to painting in general, there can be 
scant question. A strongly marked racial tradition characterizes the 
work of Danish painter, sculptor, architect, and designer. The land 
that to-day flies the oldest national flag in existence, which, though 
comparatively small in area, has never been subjugated by an alien 
power, and whose inhabitants form a compact social and ethnic unit, 
was bound to produce an art essentially indigenous and homogeneous. 
And such Danish aesthetic expression indubitably is. 

Thanks to the tri-national Scandinavian Art Exhibition of 1912-13, 
and to the progressive pages of the Review, the American public is 
tolerably familiar with the physiognomy of contemporary Northern 
painting and sculpture. We are, in short, in a favorable position to 
appreciate the character and merits of the display of Danish art now 
touring the country under distinguished patronage official and royal. 
That it constitutes a gesture of artistic amenity which reflects credit 
upon all concerned is at once apparent. That, as a resumé of current 
Danish creative activity in the field of the fine and applied arts, it 
fulfills expectations, is a question for extended consideration. 

In the matter of quantity the exhibition leaves little to be desired, 
both painting and sculpture being adequately yet not too diffusely 
presented. It has been the aim of the section devoted to painting to 
illustrate the progressive development of Danish pictorial art from 
the early eighties of the last century down to the latest manifestations 
of modernism. Fifty years, roughly speaking, is the period covered, 
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and within that span we can see reflected each successive tendency 
from the rise of pleinairism to the somewhat reluctant recognition of 
the expressionist movement of to-day. No vital, formative phase of 
activity has been neglected, and happily in quality the exhibition may 
be said to be as representative as it is in quantity. It is the inclusion 
of notable loans from various public museums and private collections 
that has so measurably raised the standard of the present display, 
and in this respect other foreign nations exhibiting in America may 
well emulate the urbane, liberal-minded Danes. 

Whilst the current exhibition begins with the men of 1880, it may 
not be amiss to recall that the foundations of Danish painting were 
firmly laid by Eckersberg, who recorded native scene with.a primal, 
instinctive truth to fact and outward appearance which proved at once 
the admiration and the despair of his successors. More sensitive to the 
subtle beauty of atmospheric effect was his pupil Kobke whose radiant 
little landscape panels reflect that clarity of vision and consistency of 
aim which are so typically Danish. Eckersberg, Kobke, and Mar- 
strand, the latter of whom turned from outdoor subject to the delinea- 
tion of native type and character, are the true fathers of contemporary 
Danish painting. They were, in due course, followed by the “Euro- 
peans,” who were often only too content to return to the placid charm 
of the homeland, and later by the exponents of romanticism and 
naturalism, yet they remain to this day the most truly national of all 
Danish artists. 

In surveying the progress of Danish painting with its loving fidelity 
to local theme and its sudden leaps into unfamiliar realms, one is re- 
minded of Herbert Spencer’s epitome of the process of evolution— 
“Integration, disintegration, reintegration.” At various intervals cer- 
tain restless temperaments have sought to break away from con- 
stricted technique and a too close concentration upon that which lay 
near to home and to heart. Italy at first proved the magnet which 
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beckoned the Danish painters in 1820-1830 to a supposedly larger, 
freer world of artistic sympathy and inspiration. About the mid- 
century it was the specious spell of ‘Teutonic romanticism that fired 
the imagination, while since 1880 France has exercised increasing 
ascendency over the younger, more progressive spirits of the day. 
In each period the first contact with outside influence brought with it 
a certain degree of disintegration. The result was, as Nietzsche says, 
something imperfect compared with the more stabilized product of 
tradition and inherited tendency. Yet, following Spencer, this dis- 
harmonic element tends to disappear, and we note, within a reason- 
able interval, the inevitable process of reintegration. 

It was fortunate for themselves at least that the pioneers of the 
early eighties, Tuxen and Kroyer, were men of flexible, cosmopolitan, 
and mundane temperament. Whatever the Danish public may have 
thought of pleinairism, of the breaking up of surfaces with vibrant 
dots and patches of color, and the general blonde tonality of the newer 
painting, it frankly admired the aristocratic bearing of Laurits Tuxen 
and the unfailing geniality of Peter Severin Kroyer. Students flocked 
to Kroéyer’s classes at Skagen on the Skaw, and social celebrities 
thronged those memorable evenings in the Bredgade studio where 
there was excellent music and the candles shed hospitable glow upon 
happy, genial countenances and shining shirt-fronts. Kroyer in fact 
swept everything before him on the road to swift, assured success. And 
yet perhaps it all came about a bit too easily. In the masterly ensemble 
portrait of the Committee for the French Exhibition of 1888 there 
are hints of over-facility, as you may possibly note on studying the 
juxtaposition of the various cross lights and the spirited blocking 
in of those marvellously realized heads. It seems, indeed, as though 
the artist created difficulties for the express delight in overcoming 
them. And hence one turns with a certain relief to the rigorous, 
heavy-handed reality of Michael Ancher who, as the saying is, seems 
actually to have “painted in mittens.” 

Though the pleinairists, luminists, and impressionists who fol- 
lowed in the wake of Kroyer, the “Skagen F yr,” were not so clever, 
some were perhaps more convincing than their dazzling precursor. 
Philipsen, Viggo Johansen, and Julius Paulsen, each of whom is 
well represented in the present exhibition, successfully adapted the 
new technique to the rendering of landscape, animal subject, portrai- 
ture, and domestic genre. Two figures in particular stand out in 
what proved to be the final emancipation of Danish art from the older, 
tighter manner. They are Ring and Hammershoi—Ring in the clear 
morning of his simple verity, Hammershoi suffused with the tremu- 
lous subjectivity of a truly crepuscular vision. Among all the painters 
of this period they are the most personal, the most individual, and 
at the same time the most national. 
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FISHERMEN ON THE BEACH AT THE SKAW ON A SUMMER NIGHT, BY PETER SEVERIN KROYER 
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Whilst there are but two canvases by Ring in the current exhibi- 
tion, they afford an accurate though restricted conception of the art- 
less art of this modest master. If Kroéyer’s Committee for the French 
Exhibition is in a measure Léon Bonnat portraiture plus outdoor 
luminism, and Paulsen’s View of the Town of Rye suggests Cazin 
touched with the lyric tenderness of Jacobsen’s muse, Ring’s Spring 
is not without a certain affiliation with Bastien-Lepage and the peas- 
ant art of the eighties. But what a difference between the French- 
man’s theatric sentimentalism and obvious social pity and the sterling 
veritism of Ring. Often in Ring’s canvases, as in his Whitewashing 
the Old Homestead of the present exhibition, you see a roadway wind- 
ing out of the village across the low, wide-horizoned landscape of his 
beloved Sjelland. It is not the road to Rome or to Paris. It is a 
modest highway leading to the most authentic achievement in Danish 
art since Kobke painted the Dannebrog fluttering gently in the sum- 
mer breeze at the Sortedamss6 boat-landing. A primitive Ring as- 
suredly is, but to that innate simplicity of spirit which is his birth- 
right has been added the simplification of truly great and always un- 
pretentious art. 


That sense of 
outdoor peace 
which Ring 
attains with naive, 
patient objectivity 
becomes, with 
Hammershoi, the 
quintessence of in- 
door quietism 
where, in grey- 
toned, sparsely 
furnished rooms, 
the painter’s sub- 
jectivity reigns su- 
preme. The pale 
green roofs and 
towers of Kron- 
borg Castle, the 
tree-lined stretch 
of the King’s 
Highway, and the 
painter’s wife in 
simple drab frock 
are likewise im- 
bued with -that 
Interior, By VirHeLmM HamMMERSHOI same psychic ema-~ 
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nation which was vouchsafed to Vilhelm Hammershéi alone. We, 
too, have our transcendentalist in the Whistler of the nocturnes, but, 
beside Hammershoi’s palpitating panels, they seem thin and not 
devoid of professional sophistication. 

Robust and redolent of the soil is, on the contrary, the contribution 
of such men as Poul Christiansen, Fritz Syberg, Peter Hansen, and 
Johannes Larsen, who comprise what is known as Den fynske Skole. 
Pupils of Zahrtmann, and consequently rich colorists, they form a 
group of earnest nature worshipers who find their chief inspiration in 
the Island of Fyn. Christiansen inclines toward a species of pantheis- 
tic symbolism. Syberg is heavy of hand but refreshingly sincere, while 
Hansen in his skating scene with numerous figures recalls the Little 
Dutchman of former days. Larsen, however, is clear, sparkling and 
modern in his water colors of ducks and kindred wildfowl, while in 
ambitious canvases such as Sunrise on a Winter Morning and 
Migrating Wild Geese, he achieves genuinely inspiring panoramic 
effects. 

Without pausing to discuss Skovgaard’s cartoons for the mural 
paintings in the Cathedral of Viborg, which occupy the premier posi- 
tion in Danish decorative 
art, we may turn to two 
outstanding individualists 
-~—Ejnar Nielsen and Jens 
Ferdinand Willumsen. 
Nielsen’s contribution to 
the exhibition consists of 
three characteristic can- 
vases, each simplified to a 
striking degree, each 
weighted with that soul- 
weariness which marks the 
painter’s work in general. 
There is no one in Danish 
painting who approaches 
EK jnar Nielsen in severe, 
monumental purity of 
style. And to a certain 
quattrocento feeling for 
line and rhythm he adds a 
poignantly modern social 
and pathological  signifi- 
cance. 

If Nielsen’s austere, 
achromatic compositions As = Tp 
are touched with Christian Portrair Group, sy Esnar NIELseN 
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pathos and pity, the art 
of Willumsen is pagan 
in its love of color and 
sheer delight in vigorous 
plastic form. The battle 
Kroyer waged for the 
clarification of painting 
in the mauve and violent 
eighties was a_ mild 
skirmish compared with 
the bitter campaign of 
which Willumsen was 
for years the storm cen- 
ter. There is something 
heroic, something titanic 
in Willumsen’s arduous 
struggle for self-expres- 
sion. Dowered by nature 
with strong hands and 
stout heart, he was, how- 
ever, able to forge his 
way to the front and in 
the end forced a re- 
luctant public to follow him. The moving spirit of the Frie Udstil- 
ling, the virtual creator of the Friluftsteater, the masterful modeller 
of the statue of Horup—at once architect, painter, sculptor, and de- 
signer of ceramics—Willumsen displays a prodigal creative’ energy 
which has proved disconcerting to his placid countrymen. An eager, 
protean temperament who passed restlessly from the modified post- 
impressionism of his early Parisian period, he has finally achieved a 
personal expression in which regard for form dominates all other ele- 
ments. Sometimes, as in the three ambitious compositions in the pres- 
ent exhibition, he puts on as it were his “metaphysical glasses” and 
treats us to a somewhat ambiguous pictorial symbolism, but as a rule 
his message is clear and vigorous. Willumsen’s place in the pantheon 
of his country’s art is assured. If Kroyer gave Danish painting light 
and atmosphere, Zahrtmann color, and Ejnar Nielsen line, a height- 
ened conception of plastic form remains the courageous contribution 
of Jens Ferdinand Willumsen. 

Of what may be termed post-Willumsen art there is, in the exhibi- 
tion, a generous representation. It is not Cazin, Monet, and Pissaro 
who are the heroes of the present day pathfinders. It is Cézanne, 
Henri-Matisse, and Picasso. *Though many of the newer names 
are unknown to the American public, not a few, such as Giersing, 
Jérgensen, and Swane, figured in the Scandinavian Art Exhibition 
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of 1912-13 which enjoyed the doubtful distinction of being some 
fifteen years in advance of its time. 

Bold in color, informal in composition, and avowedly expression- 
istic in spirit and intention, Danish painting of the avant garde is 
not unlike the general run of modernistic art in other European capi- 
tals. One might even be tempted to add that it is too much so, were 
it not for certain significant figures who, in their brilliant, vigorously 
brushed canvases reveal conviction as well as courage. The late 
Harald Giersing’s Gossiping Women is a notable achievement. So 
are the still life compositions of Vilhelm Lundstrom, Carl Larsen, 
and Paul Schroder and the freely rendered Tyrolese landscapes of 
Harald Hansen. A man who escapes the category of his somewhat 
over-Parisianized colleagues is William Scharff, whose Young Calves 
is divertingly elemental and whose Housewife, and Peasant Woman 
of North Zealand, are the strongest figure paintings in the modern 
section. Viewed as an ensemble the contribution of the Danish mod- 
ernists presents an encouraging spectacle. Having so radically de- 
parted from established precedent much of this work is, as Nietzsche 
would say, necessarily “but a beginning.” And Spencer would doubt- 
less add that it reflects a phase of evolutionary “disintegration.” Yet, 
granting such reservations, it nevertheless marks a salutary deter- 
mination to accomplish something fresh and untried—to extend the 
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confines of creative inter- 
est and endeavor. 

Without desiring to ap- 
pear presumptuous, or to 
echo the fervid nationalistic 
preachments of Hod6yen, 
one may, however, be per- 
mitted the regret that 
these eager innovators do 
not more frequently turn 
their backs upon Paris, 
upon Cézanne and Henri- 
Matisse. It may even be 
questioned whether the 
unique aim of art, in the 
broader sense, consists in 
continually employing 
landscape, _ still-life, or 
figure motifs simply as 
such. It may be well now 
and again to seek inspira- 
tion, as the Russians so 
often do, in the fecund 
substratum of primitive, 
local production which lies 
so near at hand. In modest 

Tue Hovsewire, sy WILtiam SCHARFF cottage set among the 

fields, in spacious, tree- 

screened manor-house, or lovingly and intelligently preserved in the 

various folk museums throughout the country, are veritable treasure- 

troves of native design as stylistic, as decorative, and as replete with 
simplification as any modernist might wish. 

It is the chief defect of American art that we have no such solid 
basis upon which to fashion our national expression. And it would be 
deplorable were Danish artists and artisans persistently to neglect 
this sovereign source of strength. One can but accept upon its own 
merits, the vast, complex, and sophisticated activity of the larger 
capitals whose artistic language is merely a species of studio Esper- 
anto readily current everywhere. Yet for a serene, integral little 
country such as Denmark, a vigilant sense of aesthetic as well as 
political self-determination is essential to continued existence. 
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HE sculptors of 
Denmark are rep- 
resented by only a 
limited number of works, 
and most of these are in 
small size. A few larger 
statues have been in- 
cluded, however, ena- 
bling us to get some con- 
ception of the works of 
Kai Nielsen, one of the 
most fertile talents in 
the whole field of Dan- 
ish sculpture. Jens 
Lund is represented by 
several large pieces in 
old oak, a material which 
he has made his special 
medium. As a gifted 
modernist must be men- 
tioned Adam _ Fischer. 
Utzon Frank and Johan- 
nes Bjerg are also rep- 
resented by larger works 
that do justice to their 
graceful style and fine 
technique. 
Among the smaller 
sculptures many are 
characteristic enough to 
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give some idea of the 
special features of their 
creators’ talent. Among 
these may be mentioned 
the animal figures of 
Anne Marie Carl Niel- 
sen and Carl J. Bonne- 
sen. Three examples of 
Jens Ferdinand Willum- 
sen’s sculptures. will 
supplement knowledge 
of this versatile artist 
who is chiefly known for 
his paintings. Other 
gifted artists who are 
somewhat inadequately 
represented in the ex- 
hibition are Ludvig 
Brandstrup, Anders J. 
Bundgaard, and Niels 
Hansen-Jacobsen. With 
all its limitations, how- 
ever, the exhibition gives 
an impression of the de- 
velopment that has 
taken place since the 
day when Thorvaldsen 
and Bissen created a 
splendid tradition for 
Danish sculpture. 
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Decorative Arts and Handicrafts 


By Grora NYGAARD 


T THE Paris Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925 Denmark 
was among the countries that attracted greatest attention. Strict 
regulations governed participation in the Exposition. It was 

natural therefore that when, through the offer of Director William 
Henry Fox of the Brooklyn Museum, an opening was given to ex- 
hibit on a larger scale and under more liberal conditions, the op- 
portunity was eagerly seized. In the Exhibition of Danish Art now 
touring the United States the achievements of Denmark in the art 
industries that have brought her fame, such as porcelain, silver, book- 
binding, and weaving, are being shown. The art of furniture mak- 
ing is also one in which success has been attained, but for practical 
reasons only a limited collection is included. 

Denmark is a country of old culture, and its activities in the field 
of art industry can be traced back to times prior to William the Con- 
queror. Graves from ancient times have brought to light objects made 
of gold, silver, and bronze which even to-day rouse our admiration, 
not only by their beauty of form, but also by their excellent crafts- 
manship. 


We can not here attempt an historic survey of the arts and indus- 
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tries as they have developed through the centuries. Naturally, the 
currents and changes in style that have modified the art of the larger 
countries have also set their mark upon that of Denmark. The time 
when artist and artisan were one and the same person is past and has 
given way to division of labor. The development of machine technique 
has to a great extent industrialized handicraft, although in many in- 
stances hand work and machine operation are used on the same article. 

One of the fields in which Denmark attains her greatest achieve- 
ment is the manufacture of porcelain. The leading concerns are the 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain established in 1779 and Bing & Gron- 
dahl which dates from 1853. These two firms as well as L. Hjorth, 
Herman A. Kahler, and P. Ipsen’s Enke have taken up ceramic art 
and have particularly developed the manufacture of utility porcelain. 
In co-operation with the Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, the Copen- 
hagen Faience Manufactory, under Chr. Joachim’s artistic manage- 
ment, has developed faience as an art material of heretofore unex- 
pected possibilities. 

A number of prominent artists have worked in collaboration with 
the different factories. In the eighties of the last century Professor 
Arnold Krog created the naturalistic decorated underglazed porcelain 
which has become one of the Royal Copenhagen’s most popular prod- 
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ucts. The development has continued, producing the gray crackle 
ware by Oluf Jensen; Celadon porcelain; the white porcelain 
decorated on the enamel (overglaze) by Gerhard Henning, Mali- 
nowski, and Carl Martin-Hansen; the gray crackle ware with over- 
glaze by 'Thorkild Olsen and N. Tidemand, and numerous others. 

Among the artists connected with the factory, Jais Nielsen is one 
of the most original. His figures in pottery, in their primitive and 
very expressive style, must be counted among the most important new 
creations in Danish ceramic art. He is the master of the enormous 
figure The Ceramist, which was shown at the Paris exposition, and 
he has recently finished his characteristic group Pontius Pilate, re- 
produced here. 

For Bing & Grondahl, in whose artistic development Professor 
Hans Tegner has taken an active part, the sculptor Jean Gauguin, a 
son of the famous French painter Paul Gauguin and his Danish wife, 
won a splendid artistic victory at the Paris exposition in 1925 with 
ceramic figures in a new brown material, roche céramique. He has 
followed up this success by producing a number of faience figures 
with tin glaze and colored decorations, such as The Sea-Rider, which 
are shown for the first time in the present exhibition. 

While the first ceramic works by Gauguin remind one of the East- 
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Asiatic countries, the home of ceramic art, his figures in faience re- 
semble the European rococo. One recognizes the same elegant, capri- 
cious modeling; the figures of women and.men are shown together 
with fantastic sea-monsters and rolling waves, combined into delicate 
groups as if created in a momentary inspiration; there is an in- 
domitable spirit in these bold lines and forms. The painted decora- 
tions are in full harmony with the form, and are the product of the 
artist’s brother, the painter Pol Gauguin. 

Heretofore Bing & Grondahl did not manufacture faience, and 
Jean Gauguin’s figures, therefore, signify a remarkable progress in 
Danish ceramic art. 

Danish silver possesses in Georg Jensen a world-known artist, 
whose form of expression is strictly his own and whose popularity in 
the course of years has produced many imitators. Besides the firm 
of Georg Jensen, several others have brought recognition to Danish 
silver. Younger silversmiths, as for instance Ewald Nielsen and Just 
Andersen, are represented in the exhibition, as well as the old and 
highly esteemed firm of A. Michelsen which, with the aid of its artists, 
has kept abreast of the times. Of great artistic value was the work of 
Thorvald Bindesboll, the architect, who did pioneering work in silver, 
ceramics, bookbinding, furniture, and needlework. Another versatile 
and highly cultured artist is the painter Johan Rohde. 

Among the younger architects who are closely connected with art 
handicraft, Kay Fisker occupies a prominent place. His silverware 
exhibits characteristics inspired by Indian architecture. Usually he 
obtains his effect by the natural smoothness of the material; when 
using decorations he generally confines himself to simple lines or 
soldered metal threads as one finds in oriental metal work. The 
beautiful effect of the metal thread alone is seen in a few elegantly 
shaped fruit baskets. 

Another young architect who has won a name for himself in Danish 
art handicraft is Aage Rafn, director of the trade school of the 
Museum of Art Industry. In some of his furniture he has, in an 
entirely original manner, based his work on the empire style which has 
become traditional in Danish bourgeois art furniture. The little sew- 
ing table shown in the exhibition is modelled directly after the old 
cabinets with their many secret drawers that appealed to our youth- 
ful imagination. 

The high standard attained by the art of book handiwork in Den- 
mark is largely due to the activities of the “Association for Book 
Handiwork” founded in the eighties of the last century. The trade 
school established by this association taught how a beautiful book 
should appear, combining good paper, print, illustrations, and binding 
so as to form a harmonious whole; on this principle typographers and 
bookbinders have since based their work. The pioneer among book- 
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binders is Anker Kyster, and a number of young and able men have 
followed in his footsteps, among others Petersen & Petersen, Oscar 
Jacobsen, August Sandgren; also among the older, Jacob Baden. 

Before concluding this brief article, a few words must be said about 
woman’s handiwork and weaving. An art hundreds of years old is 
the Ténder lace making, confined to a small district in South Jutland; 
after the reunion with Denmark much has been done to create favor- 
able conditions for this beautiful industry. The institution “Veve- 
stuen” (The Weaving Room) of which the architect Anton Rosen is 
art manager, is endeavoring to develop and renew another old national 
handicraft, namely handweaving. Besides this institution there are also 
Clara Waver, Mette Westergaard, and others who work toward the 
same end. 

It may be said that the handicrafts stamped by individuality and 
the cultured art industry have at present many ambitious creators in 
Denmark, which, it is hoped, will be proved by the limited collection 
on display in the exhibition now touring the United States. 


“Mepusa Heap” Mopettep sy Hans HanseN AND EXECUTED IN CELADON, A 
PorceLaAIN witH A Very Heavy Green Iron Graze Tuat Gives It Derr 
AND TRANSPARENCY 

Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 











Art in the Danish Home 


By Sicurp ScHULTz 


EN MARK is by nature a land without great contrasts. The 
Danish landscape is unimposing and unpretentious, but it has 
a quiet beauty of exquisite nuances. It is a flat country, where 
knolls and little hills alternate with woods, meadows, and quiet 
streams. It can be sombre and, in places, almost savage, but for the 
most part it is a country of smiling green pastures and golden corn- 
fields, and its characteristic quality is a winning charm and a gentle 
rhythm. Denmark is an island kingdom, surrounded by open beaches, 
and the ocean and the roar of the waves are deep engrained in the 
subconscious psychology of every Dane. Heavy clouds drive across 
the heavens that are vaulted over this lovely land. 

Quiet and unpretentious, too, are the people who inhabit this island 
kingdom. The strong contrasts that are to be found in the social 
classes of the larger countries—the contrasts between the enormously 
wealthy and the hopelessly poor—are unknown to Denmark. The 
great majority of the population are in comfortable economic circum- 
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To THe Lert a Vase IN A Pecuntiar Dutt ENAMEL Giazinc Wuicu Has Been Evo.Lvep 1N 
THE LABORATORY OF BING AND GRONDAHL. Design sy Fru Jo Haun Locuer 


To THe Rigut aN ExAmMpte oF ANOTHER NOVELTY, THE Carved PorceLaIn. E1igut Montus or 
Lasor WENT INTO THE EXeEcuTION oF TuIs Dis By Miss HeGeERMANN-LINDENCRONE 
Bing and Gréndahl 


stances, and the differences in wealth or in class are nowhere so great 
but that every one can feel himself on a level with his neighbors; in 
Denmark, indeed, it can be asserted, with a considerable degree of 
truth, that all men are equal not only in theory but in actuality. This 
economic and social equality gives an extraordinary uniformity to 
Danish culture, and envelops a common social outlook which has as- 
sured a peaceful, harmonious development, a high cultural standard, 
and a healthy growth of intellectual as well as of material interests. 

The Exhibition of Danish Arts and Crafts which is now visiting 
American cities may be considered a valid expression of the Danish 
genius, of that sum of knowledge and achievement which is the com- 
mon property of the Danish people. For centuries land and people 
have acted and interacted upon each other and have developed a 
Danish character adequately and worthily represented in its art. This 
art, in its present form, or let us say in its present character, has re- 
mained relatively unchanged for a century and a half. Of course the 
outward appearance has changed with the shifting styles, but the 
spirit in which the arts and crafts have been conceived has remained 
unchanged. The dream of a great classical ideal, which inspired Bertel 
Thorvaldsen to create his masterpieces in Rome a century ago, still 
inspires Danish artists to-day; just as the feeling of communion with 
all life and all things, the enthusiasm for the homely joys of daily 
life, and the profound wisdom of simple truths, which made Hans 
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THREE SPECIMENS OF THE Work or GEorG JENSEN, WHo Has Createp a New EpocuH IN THE 
ART OF THE SILVER SMITH WITH His Deticatety HAMMERED SuRFACES IN A ToNE RESEMBLING 
THE Farnt SHIMMER OF MooNLIGHT. THe LarGe Coverep DisH ABove SHows A FAVORITE 

Design oF His witu Ciusters or GRAPES 


Georg Jensen 


Christian Andersen Denmark’s greatest writer, still animate the soul 
of present-day Denmark. 

The Danish spirit is sensitive to and alert for the finer nuances, the 
delicate shadings, and it is repelled by violent effects which offend its 
sense of proportion. It is rather the fine rhythms, the delicate transi- 
tions that move it deeply, and where it comes in contact with genuine 
naturalness and upright sincerity, it welcomes them with a glad con- 
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fidence. If we are to understand Denmark and the Danish spirit 
we must be able to appreciate the subtler, more intimate values. They 
are not such as reveal themselves to the hurried, casual glance. One 
must immerse oneself in them, put oneself in a receptive mood, and 
not until then do they become real and precious. 

A people of this nature, it is scarcely necessary to remark, does not 
create art that glitters in pomp and splendor. The spring wheel of 
the Danish arts and crafts has been the love of Danes for their home. 
This attachment to the home is a well-nigh universal sentiment, and 
from highest to lowest we find the same eagerness to adorn it with 
lovely things. This is the cultural ideal that has inspired and im- 
pelled Danish arts and crafts, for the main current of the Danish 
creative genius has been directed to the adornment of the burgher 
home and its artistic ennoblement; to fulfill the aesthetic demands of 
a well-to-do people for a domestic environment wherein the spirit 
might find repose. 

This is the basis for that fundamental sanity which has continually 
characterized the development of the arts and crafts in Denmark. For 
the most part those eccentricities which marked European taste 
around the middle of the last century were avoided, and the level of 
taste never sank quite so low in Denmark as elsewhere in Europe. It 
was of particular importance that the Danish furniture makers, under 
the leadership of a group of craftsmen, remained faithful to the ideals 
of perfect detail and harmony which were inherited from the days of 
Thorvaldsen. 

The last half of the nineteenth century witnessed a tremendous 
development in Danish arts and crafts, a development from a merely 
domestic industry to a world industry which carried the fame of 
Danish craftsmen throughout the length and breadth of two con- 
tinents. It was during these years that the Danes began those dis- 
tinguished creations which at the Paris Exposition commanded such 
high esteem. 

It was in the decade of the eighties that the Danish underglaze 
porcelain made its first appearance, with its decorations taken from 
landscapes and its motifs taken from nature, and with its bewilder- 
ing variety of original animal figures. Under the general name of 
Copenhagen Porcelain, this porcelain achieved world renown; its 
perfection was the greatest accomplishment of the century in the 
realm of ceramics, and revolutionized the entire European porcelain 
industry. Among the silversmiths, A. Michelsen first inaugurated 
that intimate co-operation with leading artists which was to furnish 
the solution for the artistic problem of silver work. Recently the 
growing interest in native handweaving has inspired the manufacture 
of fine handwoven stuffs and textiles, and pattern-weaving, and as 
the youngest sprout of the textile arts, Danish batik. 
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This steady development and as yet uninterrupted progress is due 
largely to that emphasis on quality which has always characterized 
Danish arts and crafts. In Denmark the handicrafts are essentially 
an exploitation of the aesthetic possibilities of the raw material. The 
glaze of the porcelain gleams with a high polish which bespeaks a 
perfectly cleansed material. The silver is heavy; by its very weight 
you may know that you hold in your hand a noble metal. If you strike 
one of the bronzes, you will hear a vibrant ring which bears witness 
to the excellence of the casting. Or take a Danish book, balance it 
lightly in your hand, and you will perceive at once how beautifully 
it lies in the hand, you will see what care the bookbinder has lavished 
upon every detail, and how he has endeavored by its entire appearance 
to lure the reader to the contents of the volume. Always there is the 
effort to create a sincere beauty which will reward constant intimacy, 
to create finely attuned harmonies which invite to gentle reveries and 
induce an inner serene satisfaction. The sharp accentuation, the 
strong emphasis, and everything which might appear discordant, is 
rare in Denmark. Danish arts and crafts owe their world triumphs 
rather to their well tempered serenity and to the integrity of their 
manufacture. 





“Brinp Man’s Burr,’ StTatvurEtTeE IN OVERGLAZE 
PorceLain, DrsigGNep By Hans TEGNER 
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A Glimpse of Denmark 
Three Thousand Years Ago 
By J. BrOnsteD 


BLIVION was for primitive man the most haunting of all 
() terrors. For nothing else did he entertain so profound a dread 
as for death, forgetfulness. And so, when life was ended, the 
survivors bent all their efforts to thwart and, so far as possible, to 
nullify death. Above all, the dead must not be lost; the cohesion of 
the family must be maintained; life must be preserved in the dead, 
even though but in outward semblance in the grave, and the memory 
of the departed must be kept ever green in the hearts of the sur- 
vivors. It was for this reason that they kept the dead always with 
them, buried them under the hearth, and erected those impressive 
cairns, stronger than any house of the quick. It was for this they 
chopped a hole at the end of the coffin, so that they might see and 
speak to the dead; and for this reason, too, they raised those im- 
posing barrows which by the thousand surmount the rim of our hills 
and whose black silhouettes once in the dim past cried out in melan- 
choly accents, ““Remember who lies here.” 

The psychology of ancient times is shot through and through with 
a profound cohesion and will to live in the face of the threatening 
obliteration of death; an implicit faith in and confidence in the life 
after death. 

A few years ago one of these tall barrows was to be removed—a 
monument erected in the dim Bronze Age, in southern Jutland, and 
consecrated to the memory of the sepultured. Egtved was the name 
of the place—a little hamlet near Vejle, and the mound was a large 
one, about twelve to fourteen feet high. It consisted, above, of sandy 
earth, and below of loose meadow ground, brought together ap- 
parently for the special protection of the coffin which lay immediately 
under the barrow on the bottom of the hillock. The coffin was a 
hollowed out trunk of oak, skillfully split so that one half consti- 
tuted the coffin and the other was a close fitting cover. There it 
stood, the old box, wonderfully preserved through three thousand 
years, faithfully sheltering the unknown dead, dauntless and secretive. 

The owner of the place, an enlightened and intelligent farmer, 
voluntarily relinquished his own prior right to investigate the coffin. 
In a jolting railroad car, it was carried, sealed, to the National Mu- 
seum in Copenhagen, and here occurred the exciting and highly 
difficult unshrouding. The job occupied no less than a week. 

The content of the coffin was remarkable, and, as might be ex- 
pected, quite fragile. The tannic acid in the oak, in combination with 
the dampness of the meadow bottom, had helped to preserve the 
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Tue Corrin or Oak Stitt UNopeNED 


otherwise highly perishable material such as textiles, bark, and horn. 
All the clothes of the dead, ornaments and personal trifles, were well 
preserved, and, what is more, hair, nails, ay, even part of the human 
skin was still perceptible. All the bones, on the contrary, were com- 
pletely consumed. And what was it then that lay in the coffin? 

A young woman—in her twenties—of middling height, light haired, 
and slender. Looking at the picture of the open grave, you may 
think that this description is somewhat too imaginative, for what 
indeed do we know of her age, her stature, her girth? And yet the 
evidence is apparent to him who has eyes to see. The archeologist 
must always be something of a detective. We can estimate the age by 
the teeth, and we can measure the waist by the sash which lay knotted 
as it was bound around the corpse for the last time, and from the 
position and length of the garments we can compute the height. 
These marvellously preserved garments of wool, interwoven with 
stag hair, were the most remarkable find in the whole coffin. Around 
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the trunk a short-armed, tightly laced jerkin, around the thighs, 
twisted double, a skillfully made short skirt, reaching no further than 
to the knees and consisting of nothing more than fringes tied at the 
top and the bottom in a broad border. On the feet were a pair of 
clumsy, primitive rag shoes. Between the jerkin and the skirt the 
body was nude. Here was only a thin girdle with a tassel, and to this 
belt was attached a large round bronze plate decorated in spirals— 
the customary ornament of the grande dame of the Bronze Age. 

The light hair of the young woman, now to be sure stained dark 
by the tannic acid of the coffin, was cut off short in a straight line 
over the forehead, and hung a little longer at the sides, just as in 
those bobs which were modish among us before the present shingles 
came in. At her neck lay a hair-ribbon; in front of the face was 
placed a basket of limebast wherein was a string and a tattooing 
needle. In one ear was a little bronze earring, around both wrists 
bronze bracelets, and on the girdle, besides the chased plate, was a 
graceful comb of. horn. At her feet stood a beaker of birchbark 
wherein there still lay sufficient deposit for a microscopical examina- 
tion to identify the drink as whortleberry, combined with sweet-gale 
and honey: strength, sweetness, and bitterness thus mixed in this last 
tonic drink for the long journey. And finally, by no means the least 
interesting of the contents of this remarkable coffin was a cloth bundle 
which contained the burned bones of a child of seven or eight years. 

The young woman lay on her back in the coffin, with her head 
turned slightly to the right. She rested softly on an outspread cow- 
hide, whose fur side was uppermost. Over her:body was spread a 
heavy folded wool blanket, and around this, again, the cowhide was 
fastened together from both sides. Only the hair of this was visible 
when the coffin cover was removed, and we soon discovered that of 
the entire hide only the hairs were preserved—the hide itself had 
quite disappeared, and we had to spread an artificial foundation on 
the hairs before we were able to lift them without scattering. 

This, then, was the secret of the barrow. A little yarrow flower 
lay atop the cowhairs; it must have been blown in quite by accident 
just before the lid was fastened down, and now it bears mute witness 
that it was in the summer they laid her to her final rest, this lovely 
young woman. Once more death was to be defied. A worthy sepulchre 
was to be raised for the dead, an imperishable memorial for eternal 
protection against that primal terror—oblivion. 

But who was she? This problem, indeed, we can never solve. It 
remains the ultimate secret of the grave, which will never be revealed. 
But two curious things—the most curious in the entire find— 
enable us to limit the problem somewhat, and carry us back into the. 
life of that far-distant Bronze Age. These things are the woman’s 
dress and the bundle with the burned bones of a child. 
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First, as to the 
dress. It is by no 
means the only 
dress that has 
come down to us 
from the Bronze 
Age. Other sim- 
ilar oaken coffins 
from the mounds 
of Jutlandhave 
yielded up sam- 
ples of both men’s 
and women’s 
dress from about 
one thousand B. 
C. The woman 
wore on the up- 
per part of her 
body a narrow 
jerkin with 
sleeves, just as in 
our Egtved cof- 
fin, but in addi- 
tion a long heavy 
skirt, reaching 
from the waist all 
the way to the 
feet—a warm 
protection 
against cold and 
wind and_ strik- 
ingly different 
from the airy 

Tue Bony or tHE YouNG Woman Restinc 1n Her Corrin fringe skirt of our 

lady of Egtved. 
How, then, are we to interpret the Egtved dress? We know from the 
yarrow flower that it was in the summer time that the young lady was 
buried. Is this perhaps only a summer dress? Or is it perchance a 
house dress, to be worn within the sheltering walls of the home? 
We need only recall how little the Eskimos of to-day wear within 
their huts. We can afford to reject neither of these hypotheses, 
but there is still another possible interpretation—alluring, intriguing, 
though to be sure, quite undemonstrable. Is the dress ceremonial? 
We possess a large number of small bronze figures, from widely scat- 
tered places in southern Scandinavia, though from a somewhat later 
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period of the Bronze Age than 
the one we are considering. 
They represent women in 
various postures — standing, 
kneeling, and bending over 
backwards, — and several of 
these wear the short fringe 
skirt. It is not impossible that 
they have a religious signifi- 
‘ance, that is to say, that they 
are small models of idols, or, 
perhaps, of the priestesses of 
the Gods, and that the fringed 
skirt, therefore, was a cere- 
monial garment. Was the wo- 
man of Egtved a_ priestess, 
and was she buried in her vest- 
ments? We cannot answer 
this question, but it deserves 
to be posed. 

The second arresting con- 
tent of this wonderful oaken 
coffin from the mound of Egt- 
ved was the bundle of burned 
bones of the eight year old 
child that lay wrapped in a 
cloth bag. We ask at once, 
why was the body of the child 
burned when that of the 
grown woman was_ buried? 
And is the woman the child’s 
mother? While we are quite 
unable to answer this last 
question, the first one carries 
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us into the very heart of one of the most violent revolutions in mores 
that ever shook the ancient world: the invasion of the custom of crema- 
tion from the south, its certain irresistible progress, and finally its 
ultimate victory, whereby the age-old custom of interment, transmitted 
from time immemorial, was forced entirely out, only to appear again 


a thousand years later. 


Let us consider for a moment the significance of this. The close 
communion with the dead, the moving and tender care at burial, and 
the constant thought of the deceased inspired by the great grave 
mound, and, above all, the great sustaining idea of which all these 


things were but feeble expressions: the strength and immortality and 
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cohesion of the family, the struggle against the oblivion of death— 
why the very foundations of life were undermined by this new custom 
which dictated cremation of the dead and disposal of the ashes of the 
corpse under some insignificant hillock or without any visible me- 
morial. A profound religious 
struggle took place over this ques- 
tion, a mighty conflict between the 
old and the new. The new triumphed, 
here as so often in history. And, in- 
deed, the new idea was not entirely 
iconoclastic, for it compensated 
richly for that which it took away. 
The apparently barren and negative 
custom of cremation contained a 
great and new idea—dualism, the 
separate existence of soul and body. 
The life of the dead was not bound 
to the clay. On the contrary, by 
burning the body the soul would be 
free of its mortal coil, and everlasting 
life would succeed this brief mortal 
span. Nor was the soul to be tied to 
the grave. Therefore the grave itself 
i a became unimportant. In trackless 
Skt wilds, in dense forests, on wild moors 
and heaths, the spirits of the dead 
would assemble, and there live out their secret lives. In such places, 
then, the living should erect their altars and make their sacrifices. The 
place where the body was buried was without importance. This was 
the new teaching, and this the reason why those graves from the later 
Bronze Age, after the triumph of cremation, which have been opened 
up here in Denmark, have contained but little of value. 

It is for this reason that the Egtved grave is a veritable treasure 
for our archeological study. It gives wings to thought and fructifies 
the imagination. In the fringed skirt of the young woman there is a 
suggestion of something curious and new in the dress of the Bronze 
Age—the oldest preserved domestic dress in the world. And the 
compound of the old custom of entombment and the new idea of cre- 
mation—a curious groping attempt to harmonize two irreconcilable 
philosophies—throws a fitful light over one of the greatest religious 
conflicts of the ancient world. 

The problem which faced man three thousand years ago was es- 
sentially the same as that which faces him to-day: to find some solu- 
tion, some answer, to the transcendent, overshadowing riddle of life 
after death. 
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CiLAMBERLAIN Constantin Brun 


HE DANISH National Exhibition 

of Applied Art, Paintings, and 

Sculpture was formally opened in 
Brooklyn November 14 by the honorary 
chairman, His Excellency Chamberlain 
Constantin Brun, Minister of Denmark. 
Chamberlain Brun three years ago could 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
minister to the United States. On that 
occasion he was tendered a reception by 
the New Fork Chapter of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and Danish 
Societies of New York, and to commemo- 
rate the event the fund which bears his 
name was established. 


Constantin Brun 


Chamberlain Brun is descended on 
both sides from men who have served 
their king and country in high positions. 
His maternal grandfather was some time 
Minister of [Toreign Affairs Chr. A. 
Bluhme. His father was Major General 
C. A. Adelbert J. F. Brun. He was edu- 
cated at the ancient school for boys, Her- 
lufsholm, and was graduated in law from 
the University of Copenhagen. After 
a short time with the Hussars of the 
Guard, he entered the Department of 
Affairs. Chamberlain Brun’s 
service abroad has included Germany, 
France, England, and the United States, 
and has given him unusual opportunities 
for seeing history in the making. He 
was Secretary of the Legation in Berlin 
from 1887 to 1891, that is to say in the 
reign of three emperors, Wilhelm I, 
Frederick III, and Wilhelm II, at a time 
when Bismarck and Moltke were still 
active and the Empire at the height of 
its glory. As Secretary of the Legation 
in France from 1891 to 1895 he served 
under Presidents Carnot, Casimir Perier, 
and Felix Faure, and witnessed the be- 
ginning of the Franco-Russian Alliance. 

In 1897 Chamberlain Brun became 
Minister to the United States, and after 
an interval during which he was _ his 


Foreign 


country’s ambassador to England, re- 
turned again to Washington in 1912. His 
service in Washington has included the 
administrations of Cleveland, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, Harding, and 
Coolidge. 

During his first term he witnessed the 
Spanish-American War and the growth 
of the United States into a world power. 
During his second term it fell to his lot 
to sign the treaty for the transfer of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States. 
In the difficult years of the World War 
his experienced diplomacy, his knowledge 
of men and events, and his gracious per- 
sonality stood his country in good stead. 








CURRENT EVENTS 


U-S°A: 
ah ™The movement to draft 
President Coolidge into the 
presidency in 1928 was 
definitely checked through the wishes of 
the President himself, who asked that 
any petitions as to his candidacy be 
stopped. Among the efforts to draft the 
President was a chain letter petition, 
which, until discontinued, rolled up a 
large number of names in favor of Mr. 
Coolidge’s succeeding himself in office. 
{With the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress under way, farm legislation 
occupies one of the foremost places on 
the Congressional calendar. Of the 
various measures, the Jardine or Admin- 





istration plan for government co-opera- 
tion with the farmer is likely to come in 
for most discussion. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine appears to favor the 
Canadian wheat pools which, organized 
in 1923, already handle 52 per cent of 
the total wheat production of the Domin- 
ion. Other outstanding legislation be- 
fore Congress is that for tax reduction. 
The President has stated that such re- 
duction could not be greater than $225,- 
000,000, and that the tax plan of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce for 
a reduction of $400,000,000 was wholly 
out of the question. {In a Navy Day 
speech, Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
declared that the increasing foreign trade 
of the United States made an American 
merchant marine most essential, and that 
it should have the support of the gov- 
ernment as well as the people. {A new 
era in Mexican-American relations is 
begun by the decision of the Mexican 
Supreme Court in upholding a foreign 
oil company in the first test case under 
the new petroleum law of Mexico. The 
presence of United States Ambassador 


Morrow at the Mexican capital is be- 
lieved to further enhance the chances for 
better relations with the neighboring re- 
public. The opening of the Holland 
Tube under the Hudson River, connect- 
ing the states of New York and New 
Jersey, was effected by the President 
pressing a button in Washington, while 
the governors of the two commonwealths 
and the mayors of New York and Jersey 
City took prominent part in the notable 
event. The Holland Vehicular Tunnel, 
as it is officially called, was constructed 
at a cost of $48,000,000, and is named 
after the late Clifford M. Holland, who 
was chief engineer in charge of the work. 
{Development of aviation and radio re- 
ception for aérial navigation are ad- 
vancing hand in hand, according to Clar- 
ence M. Young, director of aéronautics 
in the United States Department of Com- 
merce. During the present year a thou- 
sand airports are expected to be com- 
pleted, most of them municipal. The 
1927 appropriation of $300,000 for air 
navigation is applied to lighting facil- 
ities on 1,386 miles of air highways. 


ADENMARK 


"The official opening of 
the Rigsdag revealed not a 
few new faces in both the 
Landsting and the Folketing. Many new 
laws are to be proposed, among which 





are some dealing with the cultural prog- 
ress of the country. A reorganization of 
the National Museum as well as the 
contemplated reconstruction of the Royal 
Theatre are featured as essential to the 
maintenance of the country’s artistic 
"The speech from the 
throne was read by Premier Madsen- 
Mygdal. Emphasis was laid on the 
various arbitration treaties entered into 


reputation. 
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with other nations, and on Denmark’s 
duty to work in fullest co-operation with 
the League of Nations of which it is a 
member. The premier also touched on 
the proposed military changes with a 
view to reduction in expenditures wher- 
ever this could be done without unneces- 
sarily exposing the country. Opposi- 
tion politicians found the military pro- 
gram of Minister of Defenses Brorsen a 
target for attacks in the Riksdag, and 
while the moderate newspapers like 
Berlingske Tidende uphold his proposal 
for 400,000 kroner to be expended in 
naval construction, the spokesman for 
the Radical Left, Niels Petersen, entered 
a strong protest in the Folketing. {The 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions lauds the action of the Danish 
Trade Union center in refusing to send 
a delegation to the celebration of the 
Soviet in Moscow in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the revolution. The 
Danish reply to the invitation was that 
as long as the Russian Central Trade 
Union Council was hostile to the Inter- 
national Trade Unions, the Danish 
unions could not attend. {The loyalty 
of the people of South Jutland to the 
Danish royal house never had a more 
striking illustration than when, on the 
fiftieth birthday anniversary of King 
Christian X, a delegation from Slesvig 
joined the citizens of the capital in cele- 
brating the event. The Amalienborg 
Square was alive with humanity as the 
South Jutland delegation arrived to bring 
the King the greetings of the province. 
{The funeral of Michael Ancher, who 
lived and painted a life-time in Skagen, 
brought out the high esteem in which the 
public held this great painter of marine 
pictures. As King Christian and other 
members of the royal family were stay- 
ins; at Skagen at the time, the ruler paid 
his personal tribute to Ancher by being 
present at the funeral ceremonies. {The 
re;ignation of Henrik Cavling as editor 
of Politiken proved a journalistic sensa- 


tion because of Mr. Cavling’s almost life- 
long connection with this newspaper. 
The opposition press joined in paying 
their tribute to one of the most pro- 
gressive writers the country has ever 
known. Ove Rode and M. Koppel are 


to take his place as editors of Politiken. 


NORWAY 


"The crushing defeat of 
the Conservative party at 
the general election in 
October came as a surprise to most ob- 
servers of Norwegian politics. Although 
it was expected that the Labor party 
would gain a considerable number of 
seats, mainly as a result of the reunion 
with the Social-Democrats, nobody imag- 
ined that the forces of Labor would be 
able to double their group in the legis- 
lature and that the allied Conservative 
parties, the Right and the Liberal Left, 
would be reduced from 54 to 31 seats. 
The great increase of the Labor poll is 
attributed to various causes, the chief no 
doubt being the resentment felt by the 
workers and the State functionaries at 
Another 
cause is the repeal of prohibition. Many 
electors who in 1924 voted with the Con- 
servative party as a protest against pro- 





the reduction of their wages. 


hibition have apparently now, when this 
is no longer an issue, renewed their 
allegiance to Labor. {The Conservative 
Cabinet, headed by Mr. Ivar Lykke, will 
command only a fifth of the members of 
the new Storting and is expected to re- 
It is still 
uncertain whether the new Cabinet will 


sign in the course of January. 


be a Labor government or a government 
formed by the Farmers’ party or the 
Left. 
tricate, no party commanding a majority 
in the Storting. Mrs. Helga Karlsen, 
who has been elected one of the repre- 
sentatives from Oslo in the Storting, is 
the first woman to become a regular 


The situation is extremely in- 
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member of the Norwegian legislature. 
The women who have previously sat in 
the Storting have only been deputy mem- 
bers. Mrs. Helga Karlsen belongs to 
the Labor party. Fourteen women were 
elected deputy members at the last elec- 
tion, among them Miss Augusta Stang 
and Mrs. Ragna Hérby who have for 
several years been very active members 
of the Oslo Municipal Board, both of 
them adhering to the Conservative party. 
‘\Professor Sem Seland has been elected 
Rector of Oslo University replacing Pro- 
fessor Fredrik Stang. Seland, who is 
53 years of age, has been Professor of 
Physics at Oslo University since 1922. 
Before coming to Oslo he was Professor 
at the Technical Institute at Trondhjem 
and during three years Rector of the In- 
stitute. Professor Seland has also some 
experience of politics, having been a 
member of the Storting from 1915 to 
1918. {Ole Olsen who died last Novem- 
ber, 77 years of age, was one of the most 
popular composers of Norway. For 
many years he was chief of the musical 
service of the army with the grade of 
major. Among his best known composi- 
tions is the opera Laila. 


SWEDEN 


{The new East Coast 

Railway was dedicated 

last November in the pres- 
ence of the King with considerable cere- 
mony. The track extends from Gefle 
across Séderhamn and Hudiksvall and 
Sundsvall up to MHernésund, and _ it 
shortens the journey from these Norr- 
land coast towns to Stockholm by twelve 
hours. It is a privately built road. 
Work upon it has been dragging on for 
almost a quarter of a century, with inter- 
ruptions that occasionally threatened to 
halt it altogether. It is surmised that, 
with the changes that automobiles, motor 
buses, and flying machines have now 
made in traffic, the new East Coast road 


will be the last privately built railway in 
Sweden. {The program for the reor- 
ganization of Sweden’s defenses is now 
completed. It calls for the separation 
and organization of three distinct de- 
partments, for the army, the navy, and 
aviation. Each department is to have 
its own head who will have a staff at his 
disposal. A new body is to be created 
in an advisory board to consist of the 
three heads of departments with the 
ministers for foreign affairs, for de- 
fenses, and for finance. {The govern- 
ment has appointed a commission for the 
reorganization of the foreign depart- 
ment. {/ After the death of the world 
renowned scientist, Professor Svante 
Arrhenius, his position as president of 
the Nobel Institute for Physical Chem- 
istry has been vacant, and so far the 
sentiment in regard to a successor has 
not been able to crystallize around any 
one name. The two well known chemists, 
Professors Thor Svedberg and Manne 
Siegbahn, are both at Uppsala where 
they have just completed the reorganiza- 
tion of their laboratories in accordance 
with their special needs, and they would 
both be reluctant to leave their present 
positions. Other names under considera- 
tion are Professors Sven Odén and Hans 
Pettersen, also the German born Pro- 
fessor Euler who is now at the Stock- 
holm Institute of Technology. The lat- 
ter has recently had a laboratory con- 
structed for him through a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. {The long- 
est conversation ever held over an ordi- 
nary telephone wire net is that recently 
conducted between a newspaper in the 
town of Lulea in upper Norrland and a 
newspaper in Paris, a distance of 3,650 
kilometer. During the year 1927 the 
trade balance of Sweden for the first 
time in many years shows a balance in 
Sweden’s favor. For 1926 there was an 
excess of imports over exports amounting 
to 71,000,000 kronor. 
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Relating to the Danish Exhibition were made by the President and Secre- 


The Director of the Brooklyn Museum ‘@TY of the Foundation, Dr. Fox, and 
reports the astonishing fact that during Captain Michelsen. The arrangements 
the first sixteen days, 28,961 people for the evening were in charge of a spe- 
attended the Exhibition, the largest num- 
bers being present at the opening cere- 
monies when the Minister of Denmark 
declared the Exhibition open to the 
public, the Danish Night on the Wednes- 
day following the opening, and the first 
Sunday afternoon of the Exhibition, 
when approximately 5,000 people kept 
the galleries full during the afternoon. 

In addition to the tea and reception 
given on the day of the opening there 
were a number of other functions ar- 
ranged for the Commissioners from Den- 
mark and the other officials connected 
with the Exhibition. On Friday evening, 

November 4, the New York Chapter of 

the Foundation had as its guests of honor 

at the Club Night the Commissioners 

from Denmark, Captain Poul U. Michel- 

sen, Mr. Erik Struckman, and Mr. Tyge 

Hvass, Dr. William H. Fox, Director of 

the Brooklyn Museum, Mr. O. Meyer, 

president of Bing & Grondahl, and the Captain MiIcHELseN, Heap ComMMISsSIONER 
Trustees of the Foundation. Addresses OF THE EXHIBITION 
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cial committee under Mrs. Andrew J. 
Riis and Mrs. Gudrun Lichen Drewsen. 

On the afternoon before the opening 
of the Exhibition, Mr. Creese, Secretary 
of the Foundation, spoke at the Brooklyn 
Museum on Denmark’s New Imperialism, 
reviewing some of Denmark’s modern 
conquests in art, science, and education. 


November Meeting of the Trustees 

The Trustees of the Foundation held 
their November meeting at the Harvard 
Club in New York on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5. The chief business of this meet- 
ing is usually the preparation of the 
budget for the coming year, a problem 
which is made all the more serious by a 
temporary deficiency of income from the 
Poulson endowment. It is anticipated 
that the Foundation in 1928 will award 
Industrial Fellowships and University 
Fellowships, the funds for which are con- 
tributed from outside sources, to a value 
of approximately $65,000. 


The Trustees received with regret the 
resignation of Mr. K. J. Hougen, presi- 
dent of Norge-Amerika Fondet, who re- 
signed from that office, and passed the 
following Resolution: 

“RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
assembled at their meeting in New York 
City cn November 5, 1927, extend to Mr. 
K. J. Hougen their heartfelt thanks for 
his lng service to the cause of the 
Found ation in organizing and administer- 
ing a3 Chairman of the Committee, the 
associated society in Norway, Norge- 
Amerika Fondet. 

“It is with great regret that the Trus- 
tees learn of his resignation from the 
office in which he has received with hos- 
pitality all officers and friends of the 
Foundation visiting Norway, all Amer- 
ican Fellows of the Foundation sent to 
Norway, and, not least, all proposals 
emanating from the Foundation in New 
York which tended to strengthen the 
work of the Foundation and Norge- 


Amerika Fondet for international good 
will.” 

In tribute to the late president of 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Professor 
Svante Arrhenius, the following Resolu- 
tion was presented and passed by a 
standing vote: 

“RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
extend to the Directors of Sverige- 
Amerika Stiftelsen, and to the family of 
Professor Svante Arrhenius their heart- 
felt sympathy. 

“The death of Professor Arrhenius on 
October second caused a profound loss 
not only to the scholarship of Sweden, 
but to all international scholarship, and 
to many causes of international good will. 
It has been a great privilege to have the 
name of so immortal a scientist associated 
with our work.” 


Chapter Fellowships 

The Foundation has the pleasure of 
announcing that two of its Chapters have 
now undertaken to support Fellowships 
for students to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Members of the Chicago Chapter 
have subscribed to a fund .of one thou- 
sand dollars which has been awarded to 
a student from the University of Chi- 
cago. This Fellowship is named The 
Harry Pratt Judson Fellowship in honor 
of the late president of the Chicago 
Chapter who was, for twenty years, 
president of the University of Chicago. 
The contributors to the Fellowship are 
the following members of the Chicago 
Chapter: 


C. F. Axelson 


Rush C. Butler 

Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley 

Consul Elmer A. 
Forsberg 

V. E. Freeman 

Dr. J. Paul Goode 

Professor Chester 
N. Gould 

H. W. Guettler 

Frank Gustafson 


S. J. Heiberg 

Mrs. A. M. H. Krapf 

Joseph E. Lindquist 

Austin J. Lindstrom 

Thomas G. Pihlfeldt 

Mrs. Inga Reman 

Dr. Otto L. Schmidt 

J. P. Seeburg 

John W. Sinding 

Col. Tryggve Sique- 
land 

A. P. Strandberg 

Dr. Axel Werelius 
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It was reported to the Trustees at 
their November meeting that the New 
York Chapter has also undertaken to 
make up a Chapter Fund from which it 
hopes that Fellowships will be awarded 
from time to time, the first award being 
for the current year, 1927-1928. In ex- 
pressing their thanks to the officers and 
committees of the New York Chapter, 
the following Resolution was passed by 
the Trustees: 

“RESOLVED, that the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
extend to the Officers, Committees, and 
Members of the New York Chapter, a 
vote of appreciation of the Chapter’s 
action in establishing a Fellowship Fund, 
in making up a Fellowship for the 
present year, and in expressing the 
Chapter’s desire to add to its own re- 
sponsibilities and functions by aiding the 
Foundation to carry on the exchange of 
students between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries. This the 
Trustees recognize as an ideal expression 
of the Chapter’s purpose. At the same 
time, the Trustees of the Foundation de- 
sire to express to the New York Chapter 
their appreciation of the good work done 
by the Social Committee, the Member- 
ship Committee, and the other Com- 
mittees of the Chapter, to further all 
the intentions of the Foundation.” 

In addition to this the President of 
the New York Chapter, Dr. C. Gunnar 
Molin, has subscribed a Fellowship for 
the current year. 


The Jamestown Chapter 

The 1927-1928 season of the James- 
town Chapter was formally opened by a 
dinner at the Norden Club on Tuesday, 
October 25. The chief feature of the 
evening was an invitation to all James- 
town citizens who had visited Sweden 
during the: year to join in a discussion of 
conditions in Sweden and surrounding 
countries. The chief speakers were Mr. 
Frank O. Anderson and Dr. John E. 
Hillberg. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


In Honor of Professor Hovgaard 

In celebration of Professor William 
Hovgaard’s seventieth birthday, a dinner 
was given at the Army and Navy Club in 
New York on November 19 by the Dan- 
ish Officers’ Club, of which Captain E. 
Kragh-Hansen is president. On this oc- 
casion Consul-General Georg Bech pre- 
sented to the 


Professor Hovgaard 


decoration of Commander of the Order 
of the Dannebrog in recognition not only 


of his brilliant services to the cause of 
naval construction but also in the educa- 
tional work of the Foundation in which 
Professor Hovgaard, as a Trustee and 
Chairman of the Committee on Applica- 
tions, has had a great part. Dr. Einar. 
Hansen acted as Toastmaster, and the 
speakers were: Consul-General Georg 
Bech, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, presi- 
dent of the Foundation, Mr. Ivar Kirke- 
gaard, Captain J. Haslund, and Mr. H. 
W. Stange. 


A Swedish Portrait Painter 
On Monday, November 28, Mr. Bern- 


hard Osterman, member of the Royal 
Swedish Academy, opened an exhibition 
of his paintings at the Ferargil Galleries 
in New York, and at noon on that day 
the Trustees of the Foundation gave a 
luncheon in his honor at the Hotel 
Waldorf Astoria. Some of the paintings 
included in Mr. Osterman’s exhibition 
will be seen in a later number of the 
Review. At the luncheon for him the 
President of the Foundation acted as 
Toastmaster and brief speeches were 
made by the Swedish Minister, Mr. Bo- 
strém, Dr. Christian Brinton, Dr. William 
H. Fox, Mr. Jonas Lie, and Dr. George 
E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Scandinavian Night at 
International House 

With due apologies to William Shakes- 
peare, Leif Ericson and other distin- 
guished gentlemen, the Scandinavian 
students at International House of 
Columbia University presented on the 
evenings of November 18 and 19, their 
annual program of plays, farces, and 
music. During the winter season the 
different groups of foreign students liv- 
ing at International House and studying 
in New York undertake to interpret their 
own countries in a special program. The 
program arranged by the Scandinavian 
students was an adequate denial of the 
thing known as Nordic gloom, especially 
the two plays written by Scandinavian 
students and performed by them— 
“Hamlet, Student Prince of Denmark” 
and “Seeing America First,” a sketch of 
which Leif Ericson, quondam Fellow of 
the Foundation, was the chief character. 
In addition there were a group of tabloid 
pantomimes showing life in the Scan- 
dinavian North, folk dances, and violin 
and piano selections. 





At the Town Hall Club 

The Town Hall Club in New York 
in its spacious quarters on Forty-third 
Street gave a Thanksgiving dinner for 
members and their friends on December 
17. The dinner, which was attended by 
upward of three hundred people, was 
called “A Cruise to the Lands of the 
Vikings.” Mr. Henry G. Leach was 
toastmaster. Mr. Erik Struckman, who 
is here with the Danish Exhibition, spoke 
on Danish art, and Mr. Jonas Lie spoke 
on the principles of art. Former Secre- 
tary of the Interior William C. Redfield, 
in an enthusiastic account of his visit to 
Denmark and Sweden. Mr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson spoke of the ancient republic 
of Greenland. 





Hampden in Ibsen Réles 

One of the most notable performances 
of Ibsen that New York has seen is that 
of Walter Hampden, who is presenting 
An Enemy of the People to audiences 
that have filled his theatre week after 
week. It is indicative of the possibil- 
ities still latent in Ibsen that an artist 
of Hampden’s distinction should seek 
out a play till now absolutely unknown 
here and that he should approach it from 
a new angle, announcing it as “A Com- 
edy by Henrik Ibsen.” Mr. Hampden 
is himself playing the part of Dr. Stock- 
man, and the entire performance is under 
his personal direction. The success of 
An Enemy of the People has led to the 
promise that he will afterwards put on 
Ibsen’s great historical play, The Pre- 
tenders. 





DAA DL 


Modern Denmark Its Social, Economic, 
and Agricultural Life, by Hugh Jones. London, 
P.S. King & Son. 


Although this is a handbook of less than a 
hundred pages, yet it is an illuminating and 
informative study of the social, economic, and 
agricultural life of Denmark. The author 
wishes to make England’s rural problems 
clearer by comparing them with those of Den- 
mark, and while he achieves this object, his 
presentation of his facts are such that the 
general reader will find the book just as inter- 
esting as if it were not addressed to a special 
national audience. He has succeeded admirably 
carrying out his purpose as announced in the 
introduction as: 


“A genuine, unbiassed attempt to account 
for Denmark’s phenomenal success in making 
the soil yield full measure, thereby giving her 
people an economic, political and cultural 
standard second to none in the world.” 
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